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FF is the misfortune of popular governments, 
that they contain the ſceds of their own diſ- 
turbance. Wherever power is not concentered, 
there will always be a competition for the exerciſe 
of it. From this prominent feature in the Engliſh 
conſtitution, have ariſen the parties which at dif» 
ferent periods have created diſturbances of the 
moſt ſerious, and ſometimes of the moſt alarming 
nature. And from the ſame ſource have ariſen the 
various contentions for places; no matter whether 
theſe contentions have Been immediately cauſed 
by ambition or indigence, they were ſo many at- 
tempts to gain the poſſeſſion of power. All our 
parties, even thoſe of the preſent day, originate in 
the craving of that perſonal gratification. But if 
the views of the Pune had never extended beyond 
the poſſeſſion 0 
could not be very important: limited to that 
int only, the competition might, in ſome caſes, 
laudable, as far as it might excite in young 
| men, 


a few places, the conſideration _ 
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men, the ſtudy and knowledge of the duties of 
the ſituations they expected in future to fill. 

Unfortunately this has not been the cate in any 
of thoſe contentions for power, which have. threat- 
ed the public tranquillity. The parties, or the 
leaders, have very often had deſigns, which 
extended far beyond the poſſeſſion of a few 
places. Meaſures, and not men, have been the 
words held out to deceive the public; and under 
this deluſion they have ſometimes purſued defigns, 
which have had for their object, the total ſubver- 
fion of all government, and the total abrogation 
of all diſtinctions amongſt men. 

To prove this poſition, it is not neceſſary to 
ſtate the deſtruction of monarchy in the death of 
Charles the firſt, the annihilation of the Lords under 
the uſurpation of Cromwell, nor the degradation 
of the Commons under Charles the ſecond. The 
revolution happily put an end to theſe violations ; 
but the revolution did not, nor could not, do 
more than correct the abuſes which had produced 
it. The great men of that day could not foreſee 
depravities, which exceeded the enormities of 
their own times: the revolution did not alter—it 
reſtored the conſtitution. It never was in the con- 
templation of thoſe perſons, by whoſe virtue and 
wiſdom the revolution was effected, to change 
the conſtitution in any part. If, in their judginent, 
the conſtitution had ſtood in any need of amend- 
ment, nobody will ſuppoſe, that men of their 
exalted characters, who had riſked every thing 
that was dear, of life, family, and property, ta 
eſtabliſh the liberties cf their country, would have 
neglected ſo fair an 4. ph forintroducing any 
principle or ſyſtem of improvement, at the wye 
they 
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they were occupied in ſettling the ſeveral points 
of renovation. It is true, they looked forward to 
the union of the two kingdoms of England and 
Scotland. The late troubles had pointed out the 
neceſſity; the two crowns being united in the 
ſame ſovereign, pointed out the propriety. They 
laid down the plan of the treaty of union, that 
was carried into execution in the ſucceeding reign. 

If ever there was an opening made, that 
was indiſputably conſtitutional, to introduce any 
change of principle, mode, or number, in the 
election of the repreſentatives of parliament, this 
period undoubtedly offered the faireſt and moſt 
proper. The opportunity was not loſt. The 
whole matter was conſidered and deliberated upon, 
by men of the firſt talents. The number of re- 
preſentatives of the two kingdoms was proportioned 
and ſettled. The treaty of union has ever ſince 
been held facred. It has even been doubted, 
whether parliament (notwithſtanding its omnipo- 
tence in many points) can authoriſe a breach of 
this treaty. To alter-the repreſentation in either, 
or both kingdoms, might be called a breach of the 
union. Since the concluſion of this treaty, the king 
cannot, as formally he could, order a writ to be 
iſſued to any borough, or town, which does not now 
ſend repreſentatives to parliament, requiring ſuch 
borough or town to ſend members to parliament. 
Such a meaſure would be a direct breach of the 
moſt ſacred principle of the treaty—a treaty, which 
the late Lord Chatham ſaid, ** was the baſis of the 
ſtrength and happineſs of the two nations—every 
article of it ſhould be ſacred, every article of it 
——_ be inviolable.” | See his Speech, Jan. 22, 
1790. 5 | 

Theſe obſervations have ariſen ſpontaneouſly, 


from the peruſal of certain inſidious opinions, 
which 
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which have been induſtriouſly circulated, in favour 
of a propoſition, or a deſign, of what is called, 4 
Reform of Parliament. It theſe ſpeculators had 
contented themſelves with being candidates for a 
few places, their defigns in that line might have 
excited no other attention, than a ſhort enquiry 
into their individual merits, or qualifications, for 
the offices they ſought after. But when they, by 
a ſeries of conduct that is both regular and ſyſ- 
tematical, have endeavoured, and are ſtill endea- 
vouring, to change the conſtitution—to change 
one branch of the legiſlature almoſt entirely, 
which may, by the ſame principles, afterwards 
make a change in the powers of the other two; 
it becomes a contention that is not only important, 
but in the higheſt degree intereſting. If ſome of 
the opinions concerning a reform in parliament, 
which have with ſo much eriminal induſtry been 
propagated and circulated, are offered to be eſta- 
bliſhed, the contention will be of greater moment 
and magnitude than any thing that has happened 
in this country fince the revolution. 

It would not be time miſpent, to reflect a little 
on the diſaſters of France, produced by the pur- 
ſuit of chimeras not much diſſimilar. The French 
king, through the eaſineſs of his nature, by yield- 
ing to the firſt demand, made it neceſſary to ac- 
quieſce in the ſecond ; and ſo on, until he loſt all 
power, and afterwards his life. Had he main- 
tained his prerogative, he would have preſerved 
the inheritance of his family, and the peace of his 
country; but, in the gentleneſs of his nature, he 
ſurrendered the firſt, and in that act of generoſity, 
he ſacrificed the two laſt. 

It we place the picture of this example, not 

| heightened 
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heightened by imagination, properly before our 
eyes, we ſhall ſee, in a moment, the probable con- 
ſequences of liſtening to ſpeculative opinions. 
Suppoſe the delegates of our reforming ſocieties 
to meet at ſome appointed place of rendezvous * , 
London or Edinburgh, no matter which, or both. 
They demand una voce a reform of parliament— 
an alteration in the ſtate of repreientation. The 
king, in the overflowing- goodneſs of his heart, 
liſtens to the demand ; and ſuppoſing, very natu- 
rally, that the requeſt ended there, might wiſh, for 
the good and harmony of his people, that the re- 
queſt was complied with. It might not occur to 
him, as it did not to the king of France, that by 
yielding his beſt prerogatives he thereby created 
another eſtate, that probably might be turned 
againſt the peerage and himſelf. When Charles 
the firſt parted with his prerogative to diſſolve the 
parliament, he did not perceive that, by ſuch ſur- 
render, he gave the inſtrument of his own death. 
We all approve and admire a ſtate of democracy 

in our government; but it is conſtitutionally; and 
muſt be a democracy under certain limitations. If 
it were permitted to embrace all ranks of people, 
to put all perſons upon an equality, it would here, 
as it has done in France, deſtroy every thing elſe. 
This is a danger we ought to reflect upon, and to 
guard againſt. The rapid progreſs of the French 
army during the laſt Autumn, and the earl7 
pt of Winter, and the promulgation of the 
rench principle of equality, which annihilated all 
diſtinctions of ſociety, gave great ſpirits to the 
factions in England; flattered their defigns, and 
led them to form reſolutions, and to make decla- 
rations ; which, W 1 perhaps not particularly 
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niſhable'by law, were nevertheleſs menacing of 
ubſequent projects and opinions, of the moſt dan- 
erous tendency. And therefore it follows from 
Jos plain deduction, that no meaſures of govern- 
ment could be more wiſe and timely, than the ſud- 
den calling of parliament, and the exertions of 
the magiſtrates in extinguiſhing the effuſions of 
inconſideratè and ſeditious meetings. Theſe dan- 
gers were checked at the critical moment. Theſe 
meetings were rapidly encreaſing in every ſtreet 
of the metropolis, and in many parts of the coun- 
try. A few weeks more of impunity, on the | aj 


of the government, might have given riſe to 


gers of the moſt alarming kind. To” 
The capital, and many parts of the country, 


were crouded with foreigners of various deſcrip- 
tions. And not only members of the French 


National Convention, but perſons very cloſely 


connected with the French Executive Power, cor- 


reſponded with ſeveral of theſe foreigners; and 
likewiſe -with ſeveral members of the Britiſh 
clubs. There need not be ſtronger proofs of a 


. defign to introduce French principles of liberty 


and equality than theſe facts, unleſs we add the in- 
troduction of French aſſignats, which were coming 


into circulation in different parts of the kingdom. 


Alchough the king might by his prerogative, as 


_ ſome of our former kings had done, have ordered 


theſe foreigners to leave his dominions; yet mi- 


niſters did not chuſe to adviſe the revival of an al- 


moſt obſolete part of the prerogative, which might 
have cauſed ſome alarm in the people; but they 


openly and inflantly brought bills into parliament, 


to ſtop the circulation of aſſignats, and to regulate 


the arrival, reſidence, and, if neceſſary, the de- 


parture 
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parture of theſe and all other aliens; thereby en- 
abling the magiſtrates to protect the country 
- againſt the defigns of all ſuſpicious perſons fo- 
reigners whatever. The wiſdom of theſe laws is 
already apparent in the efficacy of their opera- 
tion. We all remember the ſupineneſs of the 
magiſtrates at the time of the riots and conflagra- 
tions in the year 1780. The ſame ſcenes, or 
others more tremendous, might have been ex- 
hibited at the latter end of the year 1792, or 
beginning of 1793, had not the vigilance of 
miniſters, armed with the authority 65 the laws, 
been ready to ſupport, with energy and vigour, 
the duty and authority of the magiſtrates. The 
example of the activity of government ſpread 
through the kingdom; the contagion was like 
electric fire. The friends of the conſtitution 
rallied every where; the moment that they ſaw 
there was a ſpirit in the government to protect 
them, they declared their reſolution to maintain 
the public peace, and the conſtitution. The ſe- 
ditious meetings inſtantly diſappeared ; they va- 
niſhed. The diſaffected were not prepared for 
the meaſure. It was not ex by them; 
and therefore they had not turned their thoughts 
to any ideas of counter- action. But had the 
meaſure been publicly known ſome weeks before 
it took place, as was often the caſe duting Lord 
North's adminiſtration, or if the meaſure had 
been delayed ſome weeks, it is more than 
probable the conſequences might have been 
dreadful. 
The vigilance of government on'this dern 
* like a phœnomenon to the people. 
B 2 They 
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They had been ſo long accuſtomed to a governs 
ment of indolence, that they beheld it with rap- 
ture and gratitude. And this ſhould be an ex- 
ample to all miniſters, that if they will do their 
duty with alacrity, the body of the people will 
always ſuppart them. Ny 
fter giving our miniſters all the juſt credit 
which is due to their vigilance, wiſdom, and 
zeal (and this has been done by a prodigious 
majority of both houſes of parliament, and. the 
general voice of the great towns and counties 
1t muſt not from thence be concluded, that the 
danger is over. The danger is not over. Mini- 
ers have ſeatched the ſnake, but not killed 
it.” Milton does not deſcribe the devil more 
anxious to diſcover the new region, than the 
factious are to ſeize all opportunities and means 
to propagate their doctrines and opinions. But 
as the principles endeavoured to be inculcated 
by the jacobins are not ſo openly avowed as they 
were at firſt, a flimſy diſguiſe is aſſumed for the 
preſent ; and the clubs now affect to fix their de- 
fires upon à reform in parliament only, This re- 
gueſt does not relinquiſh, it only ſuſpends their 
ether. objects; which they think it not prudent 
openly to ayow. Such an ayowal, after the vigi- 
lance miniſtry haye ſhewn, and the zeal which 
has been manifeſted by almoſt every deſcription 


of men, would weaken their cauſe, and diminiſh 
their numbers. But the reform of parliament is 
not a new theme, and therefore they flatter 
themſelves, that on this point they ſhall be ſup; 
parted and countenanced by many well-meaning 


perſons, who have belonged to former aſſocia- 


tions, 
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tions, when this ſubject was agitated ſome years 
280. 
t is to theſe, and all other well-meaning per- 
ſons, that this little tract is addreſſed; with the 
ſingle view of laying ſome proper information 
before them, that will enable them to form a fair 
and decided judgment upon the arguments and 
pretended facts which have been urged in favour 
of what is called a reform of parhament. r 

The objections to the making an increaſe or 
diminution of the number of repreſentatives, 
ariſing from the treaty of union between Eng- 
land and Scotland, having been already flared, 
need not be repeated. gen 

The cauſes of complaint on this important 
ſubje& of parliament, may be fairly reduced to 
two articles. 3 

It is complained, that the right of election is 
too limited, and that it ought to be extended to 
ſeveral places, which at preſent do not ſend re- 
preſentatives to parliament, and to ſeveral perſons 
who are not at preſent electors. 

It is further complained, that the duration of 
wary is too long; that it ought to be 

ortened to three years at leaſt ; ſome are for. 
annual elections. | 

Theſe opinions having been propagated with 
extraordinary affiduity ; and ſome perſons wha 
are fincere in their attachment to our ent 
happy conſtitution having been miſled by the 
art and plauſibility with which theſe opinions 
have been urged; it is preſumed, that every 
candid perſon, even among thoſe who have been 
miſled, as well as among thoſe who are not yet 

& | decided, 
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decided, will hear tlie argument, and obſerve the 
facts on the other ſide; and that no man will make 
up his mind upon a ſubject fo highly intereſting 
to all, without deliberating maturely upon what 
may be offered in favor of a ſyſtem, that has ſtood 
for ages, and has been the admiration of the 


greateſt lawyers, politicians, and philoſophers. 


Upon extending the right of election. It has 
been advanced by thoſe who demand a reform of 
parliament, that every perſon who pays taxes, 


ought to have a right to vote for repreſentatives, 


who lay the taxes upon him. 


In no nation, that we know of, has this theory 
ever yet been carried into practice. Even in 


France, every perſon who pays taxes does not 
vote for repreſentatives; but only thoſe who pay 
to a certain amount; and all thoſe who do not 
pay to that amount, have no votes at all. It is 
the ſame in America. Before repreſentation was 


known in England, the great charter eſtabliſned 


diſtinctions among men; the words nullus liber 
homo, are clear in that ſenſe. But when re- 
preſentation came, we ſhall ſee the laws that 
were made on this point: The firſt is the ſta- 


tiute of the $th of Henry VI. chap. 7, called — 


The Act for preventing fumultuous Elections. 
The words are, that Whereas knights of the 
«ſhire have been choſen by ourageous and ex- 
* ceſſve numbers of people, and of ſmall ſub- 


“ ſtance, for the future the ſaid knights ſhall be 


selected in every county by the people dwell- 
ing and refident in the faid counties, whereof 
*every one ſhall have in lands or tenements to 
te the value of 40s. by the year at leaft,” &e. 

C And 
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And in the 23d of the ſame king, upon the in- 
corporation of Wales, the ſame principle of li- 
mitation is again enacted. And in the 35th of 
Henry VIII. upon allowing knights for the 
county of Cheſter, the ſame limitation is again 
enacted. And in the 25th of Charles II. upon 
allowing knights for the county of Durham, the 
ſame limitation is again enacted. Upon the 
Ayleſbury caſe (1704) Lord Cowper ſaid, The 
** right to elect a parliament man is a diſtinguiſh- 
ec ing character from the vulgar.” . 

From the ſtate of the fact, it therefore is clear, 
that there never was a general right of election, 
unleſs it was prior to the 8th of Henry VL. of. 
which we have no account ; but it is manifeſt, 
that whatever the right was, it was found im- 
proper, and to produce tumults and outrages ; and 
that it was neceſſary to limit the exerciſe to a 
certain deſcription of perſons, who were ſup- 
poſed to be ſuperior to the vulgar. 

Every perſon muſt know, and every man of 
candour nuiſt confeſs, that if the right of 
election was general, our whole iſland would be 
a ſcene of anarchy and bloodſhed, whenever a 
general election took place. Freedom never did, 
nor never could, conſiſt in equal perſonal re- 
preſentation. The firſt writs for repreſentation 
were iſſued in the reign of Henry III. and they 
ſummoned to parliament none but knights of 
the ſhires. At that time, this was ſuppoſed to 
be a complete repreſentation of the people; and 
the equality or proportion of knights to each 
county was not fixed by any calculation of popu- 
lation; but the fame number of knights was gi- 

| | ven 
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ven to each county. Thus the county of Rut- 
land had the ſame number of knights as the 
county of York. So that the idea of equalizing, 
or proportioning, the number of repreſentatives 
to the numbers of the people, was never ad- 
mitted as a principle from the very firſt moment 
of repreſentation. In like manner, when, in 
fubſequent reigns, ſeveral great towns, and even 
ſome villages, were directed to ſend members 
to parliament, it never was in contemplation to 
regulate the number of repreſentatives by the 
numbers of perſons who were to elect them. 
By what rule theſe places were adjudged proper 
to ſend repreſentatives to parliament, is per- 
impoſſible to diſcover; but it is certain, 
that neither the rule of proportion, nor the rule 
of uniform importance in the places ſelected, 
made any part of the conſideration. The king's 
prerogative alone was at that time ſufficient to 
inveſt the places with this great privilege. 
Having ſtated theſe facts, let it be aſked, Is it 
juſtice? is it equity? to take away theſe char- 
tered privileges upon the authority of a new 
rule, or a new principle, that never did apply to 
them? | LJ | 
The inſtitution of corporations, and other im- 
munities, are derived from the ſame ſource. 
At the union of the two kingdoms of England 
and Scotland, that part of the prerogative which 
enabled the king to call for repreſentatives from 
any place he thought proper, was taken away; 
and the repreſentation of the two Kingdoms was 
fixed by treaty, as it now ſtands. g 
The next point is the durution of parliam 


ent. 
Upon 


C 


Upon this point the advocates for reform are 
divided; ſome are for triennial parliaments, and 
ſome for annual parliaments. It will be proper to 
conſider the opinions diſtinctly; and firſt that of 
trienuial parliaments, 

Before the year 1641 there was no law for the 
duration of parliaments; it depended entirely upon 
the will of the ſovereign; he called them, and diſ- 
ſolved them, as he pleaſed. But in 1641 an act was 
paſſed, which ſays, that there ſhall be a ſeffion 
held once in three years at leaſt, though the king 
* ſhould neglect to call his parliament, i in order 
to prevent the inconveniences. from too long 
* an intermiſſion of parliaments.” The reader 
will obſerve that this ſtatute does not enaF, that 
there ſhall be a zew parliament, annually or tri- 
ennally, but only that there ſhall. be a ,ein to pre- 
vent inconveniences, &c.; ſo that the parliament 
laſt elected, no matter when, might be convened, 
and make a ſeſſion; and this was often done in 
the reign of Elizabeth, and other princes. This 
ſtatute was made in the reign of Charles the firſt, 
who had governed twelve years without a parlia- 
ment, which made this ſtatute neceſſary; and yet 
this is the firſt hint in the ſtatute books upon the 
duration of parliaments. 

In 1664 this act was replealed, becauſe it ſeemed 
to trench upon the king's prerogative—id eſt, That 
parliament had a right to meet every third year, 
although the king might neglect to call them. 
But at the ſame time a bill was brought in (which 

receiv ed the royal aſſent in the year 1664), enact- 
ing, © That the fitting and holding of parliaments 
** ſhall not be * above three years Ta 
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©* moſt.” This was making it obligatory on the 
king to call the parliament—not a ne parliament, 
but a meeting of the parliament, every three years. 
From hence aroſe the firſt ideas of the triennial 
act, which paſſed in 1694 ; and this laſt act ſhews, 
that there was no pofitive law reſpecting the dura- 
tion of parliaments until that time. All our for- 
mer a&s on this point are vague, uncertain, and 
indefinite. This a& was repealed in the year 
1715; when, as a great miniſter ſaid, the preten- 
der was returning-officer for all Scotland ; and 
the ſeptennial act was ſubſtituted, | 

However unpopular the ſeptennial act might 
have been at the time it was paſſed, and there is 
no doubt that it was ſo, becauſe the kingdom was 
then, as it is now, a good deal agitated by party 
and animoſity; and all the diſcontented repreſented it 
as an invaſion of the rights of the people, although, 
in truth, it was no ſuch thing; for it was only the 
repeal of a recent act of parliament, and ſubſti- 
tuting another in the place of it—a circumſtance 
that is very common. If it trenched upon any 
of the three eſtates, it may be ſaid, that it was upon 
the prerogative ; which upon this ſubje& had 
been exerciſed according to pleaſure, from the 
firſt time of calling of parliaments. 

A few words, and a few only will be neceſſary, 
on the queſtion of expediency, Whether triennial or 
ſeptennial parliaments are moſt expedient in the 
preſent fituation of Great Britain? We are at 
preſent in a ſtate of war with an active and potent 
enemy; and before peace can be accompliſhed, 
this war may be extended. - We have tought 
France as a monarchy ; we are now to fight her as 

| a re · 
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a republic, putting forth all her ſtrength, and 
urged by deſperation; becauſe thoſe who have 
obtained the government are ſenſible, that if they 
cannot prevent the reſtoration of monarchy, they 
ſhall! end their lives on a ſcaffold they will be 
therefore ardent and vigorous in their meaſures. 
In their politics it is a favourite principle, to pro- 
pagate their doctrines of government, of liberty 
and equality. We have ſeen theſe levelling doc- 
trines attempted to be introduced into our own 
country. The good ſenſe and activity of mini- 
ſters have hitherto prevented and defeated ſuch 
ſchemes. But very little advantage to the tran- 
quillity of the preſent mament will have been de- 
rived from ſuch prevention, if a ſpeculative mat- 
ter of our own 1s at this critical time permitted to 
be brought under general diſcuſſion. Such per- 
miſſion will be giving currency to ſpeculations 
and opinions, the extent and termination of 
which no man can foreſee. ' A circumſtance fimi- 
lar to this happened in 1745. Some gentlemen 
wiſhed to diſtreſs goyernment; and therefore they 
moved an amendment to the Commons' addreſs 
(October 1745), That for the better ſecurity 
* of his majeſty and his faithful ſubjects, they 
* would frame bills that parliaments ſhould be 
& frequently choſen, &c.” But the late Earl of 
Chatham (then Mr. Pitt), although holding no 
place under government, reprobated this attempt 
with the moſt marked indignation. He did not 
enter into the merits of the propoſed reform ; but 
took his objections from the critical and danger- 
ous period of bringing it forward. The amend- 
ment, he faid, was 18 with a view to divide 
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the people, and leſſen their confidence in govern - 


ment. We were engaged in a foreign war, and 
threatened with an invaſion. Was that a time to 
amuſe ourſelves with plans toguard us againſt cor- 
ruption, when our all was in danger from the force 
of arms? It was like a gentleman making ar- 
ragements in his houſhold, to prevent his being 
cheated by his fervants, at the very time that 
thieves were breaking into his houſe. The people 
are at preſent engaged, he ſaid, in ſubſcriptions 
and aſſociations, to defend their king and country 
againſt thoſe who have conſpired to rob them of 
their liberties and properties. Do gentlemen wiſh 
to give a turn to the ſpirit of the people, and 
urge them to a conteſt with their repreſentatives, 
that the country may more eaſily become a prey 
to open force? The amendment was rejected. 

There are ſome other points on this ſubje& 
which are not unworthy attention. s 

It is not an ill founded opinion, that if our par- 
liaments were only triennial, the confidence of 
foreign powers in our government would be con- 
ſiderably weakened. The more than probable 
fluctuating ſtate of miniſters, arifing from a. ver- 
ſatility in parliament, might render the iſſue of ne- 
gociations with foreign ſtates frequently doubtful, 
and ſometimes inſecure. | ; 

It is alſo a matter of conſideration, whether 
the manners of the people are, in this our day, ſa 
regular, ſo properly influenced by an attention to 
virtue and ſobriety, as to hazard no internal diſ- 
orders from frequent elections? In that great 
body of the public, who are friends to good order 
and internal tranquillity, there are ſtrong ſuſpi- 
Cons 
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cions of a very different kind: They fear, that by 
the conſtant treating, eating, drinking, bribing, &c. 
the bulk of thoſe who attend elections, would be- 
come ſo idle and diſſolute, that the maintainance 
of their families would fall upon their reſpective 
pariſhes. They fear that ſuch frequent conten- 
tions would create perpetual animoſities in almoſt 
every neighbourhood. ; 
There is one more obſervation, with which this 
article ſhall be cloſed. - The firſt ſeſſion of a neẽã 
liament has, of late years, been ſo much en- 
aged with the conteſted elections, as not to be 
able to get through them all. And during the 
laſt ſeſſion, the attention of members is principally 
occupied in canvaſſing, and in taking meaſures for 
their re- elections; ſo that in a triennial parlia - 
ment there would be but one ſeſſion, that could ibe 
ſaid to be properly devoted to the public buſineſs. 
The laſt point is that relative to annual parlia - 
ments; which, as it has been brought forward un- 
der ſome ſtrong aſſertions, that they are the people's 
right, and that formerly parliaments were elected 
annually, it may be proper to take notice of it ; 1 
otherwiſe it would not be worth refuring.. 
The firſt ſummons for repreſentatives. was/in 
the reign of Henry III. in the year 1264; from 
that time until the fourth of Edward III. the ſum- 
mons, or writs, were irregularly iſſued ;—ſome- 
times they were twice in a year, and ſometimes 
there were none for. ſeveral years: But in the 
fourth of Edward III. it was enacted, that a parlia- 
ment ſhould. be held once in every year. This 
ſtatute does not ſay, nor even hint, that a parlia- 


ment ſhall be choſen every year, but that it ſhall 
meet 
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meet every year; and yet upon this ſtature it is, 
that the moſt confident affertions have been raiſed, 
that annual parliaments were formerly the prac- 
tice, and are ſtill the people's right. 

The two next ſtatutes are the thirty-fixth of 
Edward III. and the ſecond of Richard II. No. 28, 
which are to the ſame purpoſe. 

Judge Blackſtone ſays, in his Commentaries, 
That by the ancient ſtatutes, the king is bound 
*-to convoke a parliament every year, or oftener, 
if need be. Not that he is, or ever was, obliged 
dy theſe ſtatutes, to call a new parliament 
<< year ; but only co permit à parliament 9 1 
* annually for the redreſs of grievances, and diſ- 
patch of buſineſs, if need be. Theſe laſt words 
c are ſo looſe and vague, that ſuch of our mo- 
© narchs as were inclined to govern without parlia- 
ment, neglected the convoking them for a very 
<<. confiderable period, under pretence that there 
*© was no need of them. But to remedy this, by the 
cc ſtatute 16th Car. II. Ch. 1. it is enacted, that the 
c fitting and holding of parliaments ſhall not be 
& jntermitted above three years at the moſt. And 
by the ſtatute of the 1ſt W. and M. ſtatute 2d, 
* Ch. 2. it is declared to be one of the rights of 
© the people, that for the redreſs of all grievances, 
* and for the amending, ſtrengthening, and pre- 
© ſerving the laws, parliaments ought to be held 
4 3 3 

his word frequently having no preciſe meaning 

in reſpect to time, was the occafion of bringing 
in the triennial bill; which paſſed into a law in 
1694, enacting, that a ne parliament ſhall be 
| called 
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* called every third-year.” This act is the firſt 
law that limited the king's prerogative to any pre- 
ciſe period for the duration of parliament ; and in 
twenty years afterwards the inconveniences of it 
were ſo ſeverely felt, it was found ny to. be 
repealed. 


From a — of the foregoing pages, 0 
following deductions are moſt elearly apparent. 

That parties formed for the aequiſition of 
places only, excite no cauſe of alarm in the na- 
tion. But that parties and ſocieties, formed for 
the purpoſe of effecting alterations in the con- 
ſtitution, are not only alarming, but dangerous. 
That ſuch parties and ſocieties have been 
formed, both in the metropolis, and in the coun- 
try, under the auſpices, as well as in imiemion, of 
ſimilar inſtitutions in France. 

That the deſigns of the enemies of our orefenc 
conſtitution, and internal tranquillity, have been 
defeated, by the wiſdom and activity of the mi- 
niſtry, and the zeal and vigilance of the * 
giltracy. 

That the introduction of French m 
of equality, pregnant with anarchy and horror, 
have been opportunely and fortunately pre- 
vented. 

That the introduction of Contain has been 
regulated, without infringing the duties of hoſ- 
pitality ; protecting, at the ſame time, our go- 
vernment and our country, from the wicked 
ſchemes of artful perſons, who, under the gene- 
ral deſcription of toreigners, many of whom be- 
ing coũnected with Britiſh malcontents, might 
have formed the moſt dangerous conſpiracies. 
That 
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That the circulation of the new French money, 
(Affignats) in this country, which would have 
raiſed its value throughout France, and have gi- 
ven further ſtrength to that power, has been 
very properly and very judiciouſly prevented. 

That the popular complaint of a reform of 
parliament, is not well underſtood; and that the 
argument in favour of the preſent ſyſtem de- 
mands, as well from juſtice as candour, a fair 
hearing and a patient attention. 

That the repreſentation of England, was never 
ſuppoſed to conſiſt of an actual repreſentation of 
the whole people. The principle of the preſent 
repreſentation was fixed by the treaty of union 
between England and Scotland; founded upon 
the baſis and practice of all former repreſentation, 
as laid down and regulated throughout different 
periods, from the earlieſt authentic accounts. 

That annual parliaments never exiſted. And, 
That triennial parliaments having been found 
inconvenient and injurious, laſted only a few 

It is not neceſſary to ſay more; and to have 
8 _ leſs, would have been injuſtice” to the ſub- 
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